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ABBEY AND ROUND TOWER OF MONASTERBOICE. 



The ruins of the ancient abbey and round tower of 
Monasterboice, situated between Drogheda and Dunleer, 
and about three miles and a-half S. W. of the latter 
place, form altogether a singular and interesting groupe — 
the enclosure of a small church-yard, containing the shell 
of two chapels, two perfect stone crosses, and a broken 
one, by far the finest specimens of this kind to be met 
with, and a round tower of great height, in good preserva- 
tion. One of the crosses, about eighteen feet high, is 
said to be of an entire stone, and to have been sent from j 
Rome, and erected by order of the pope. It is called St. I 
JBoyne's cross, and is considered the most ancient religious i 
rehque now in Ireland. It is rudely sculptured on all sides, i 
On the other cross are carved numerous devices, which ! 
are said to form a history of the creation; it also bears j 
an inscription in old Irish characters, which as some of 
the learned in that language assert, refers to Murdach, a 
king of Ireland, who died in the year 534. To the north 
west of one of the, churches stands the round tower, which 
is one hundred and ten feet high; its circumference is 
seventeen yards, and it diminishes gradually from the 
base, like a Tuscan pillar ; the walls are three feet six 
inches thick, the door is five feet six inches in height, 
twenty-two inches in width, and six feet from the present 
level of the ground : it is arched, and built of freestone, 
as are also the windows of the chapels. The diameter of 
the tower on the inside is nine feet, and above the door it 
is divided into five stories by rings of stone, slightly pro- 
jecting. 

As these ruins lie but a quarter or half a mile to the 
left of the line from Drogheda to Dundalk, they can be 
visited without any great loss of time by those proceeding 
in the direct line northward from Drogheda. 

vol, II.— <so. 13. 



In an article written by L. C. Beaufort, and which ob- 
tained a prize offered by the R. I. Academy, it is maintain- 
ed that the round towers of Ireland were built at a period 
antecedent to the promulgation of Christianity in Ireland, 
and were at once observatories, and depositories of the 
sacred fire preserved by the worshippers of Baal. We 
conceive however, the whole theory to be overturned by 
a circumstance stated by the writer herself, that in agreat 
many of these buildings there were floors and timbers for 
rafters. From their construction, supposing this to be the 
case, there could be no means of keeping a perpetual fire 
at the very bottom of the building, and as little at the 
top— and when we recollect that the fires were attended 
by vestals, who on this account were frequently called the 
daughters of fire, the probability of the hypothesis is ren- 
dered still less apparent. * 

Having, however, in former numbers, given the' various 
conjectures relative to the supposed uses of the round tow- 
ers of Ireland, we shall at present content ourselves with 
subjoining the following description of a square tower in 
the* Holy land, supposed to be appropriated to the same, 
uses of the towers in this country, and quoted by the Rev. 
Thomas Harmer, from a modern Greek writer : — On the 
outside of the walls, and on the west, of the monastery, 
is a square tower of three stories, and twelve yards in di- 
ameter, in which two or three hermits shut themselves up 
who live in a very austere manner. On the upper story 
is a bell, which, whenever any visitors come from Jerusa- 
lem, is rung, to give notice to the door keeper of the con- 
vent for their reception. The entrance into it is by a stone 
stair-case of fourteen steps, and is distant from the walla 
of the tower about twelve feet. On the top of the stair- 
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case is a drawbridge, which communicates with the door 
of the tower, to which chains are fixed on each side, and 
and it is hoisted up from the inside of the door, and ne- 
ver let down except necessity requires, 1 ' — See ninth vo- 
lume of the Archcefogia. 

From the works of more recent travellers it appears, 
that in many parts of the East, round towers, exactly re- 
sembling those of Ireland have been discovered. 



CLARA DELAVAL. 

Truly and beautifully has it been said, that the veil 
which covers futurity has been woven by the hand of 
mercy. Clara Delaval was an orphan: her father had 
been disinherited in consequence of an imprudent mar- 
riage. But from the expensive education which he be- 
stowed upon his only daughter, it seemed that he still che- 
rished go'den hopes for her ; which, however, appeared to 
be altogether crushed by the death of his father, and the 
accession of his elder brother to the entire property. — 
From that period he became ascetic and morose ; and the 
constant theme of his conversation was his own wrongs 
and the cold-heartedness of his elder brother. Happily 
for his child, she possessed not a mind to be warped by 
the expression of such sentiments, even from a parent's 
lips. Quick and warm in all her feelings, with her speech 
and thought were one ; yet, though she loved her father 
with the most tender devotedness, she found it impossi- 
ble to obey, when he required her to nourish resentment 
in her heart. When, however, he exorted her to imitate 
his own example in shunning servility, her glowing cheek, 
sparkling eye, and high bearing, attested her proud inde- 
pendence of soul. r ihe canker of the heart soon brought 
Clara's father to the tomb ; and his brother only survived 
him long enough to make some atonement for his former 
harshness, by bringing the orphan to his childless home. 
On his demise he left her wholly dependent on his wife, 
than whom a more ill tempered and peevish being did not 
exist. She would scatter benefits with an unsparing 
hand; but she withheld the genuine smile of kind- 
ness, and omitted no opportunity to make the high- 
minded Clara feel she was a dependant. Had Clara been 
the protectress of Mrs. Delaval, she would patiently have 
borne with her infirmities of temper; but the dread 
of being suspected of mercenary motives was productive 
of a frank fearlessness of manner, which seemed to com- 
port ill with her personal interest. Native delicacy of 
judgment, however, usually ruled her conduct upon such 
occasions ; but when her aunt, as was not unfrequently 
the case, reviled that deceased parent, whose memory 
was embalmed in the dearest affections of her niece, then 
indeed, would Clara's indignant feelings burst forth in 
language which was not always bounded by the rules of 
prudence 

" One month hence then, dear Clara, you promise to 
be mine,*' said Lord Henry Treville; "let me hope that 
the caprices of Mrs. Delaval will not again induce you to 
defer my happiness-. 

His lovely companion was silent ; but the eloquent 
blush which added lustre to her beauty as he spoke, told 
what her lips refused to utter. 

" My Clara will not, I know be offended," he added, 
"if I entreat her to listen in future with more indifference 
and reply with less warmth* to the unjust sarcasms of that 
lady.' ,; 

" Never, Henry, have I concealed my faults from you. 
That proud horror of servility which I inherit from my 
father, has too often, I acknowledge, betrayed me into a 
style of conversation with my aunt, which, were I not her 
dependant, I would he far, very far indeed, from adopting.'* 

"Enough, enough, my Clara; believe me, that when I 
made my somewhat impertinent request, I was actuated 
solely by the fear that Mrs. Delaval would, if not by 
some miracle kept in good humour, disappoint me a 
third time of my bride.'' 

" The evening's latest sigh, that shuts the rose," had 
already admonished them to part; but they continued to 
pace the terrace in front of the Hon. Mrs. Delaval's resi- 
dence — for they were now on the eve of a transient sepe- 
ration, it being necessary that Lord Henry should visit his 
estate at L ■ ■ ■ > previous to his marriage. 



Lord Henry, though somewhat prone to suspicion, was 
naturally inclined to those generous feelings, which dis- 
pose the individual to take the most favourable view of 
human nature, and its springs of action. But a close in- 
timacy with a young man of high mental endowments, 
whose disfiguring moral blemishes consisted in a dark 
" idolatry of self," a ready faith in ill, and an eagerness for 
the discovery of latent motives, wherewith to sully the 
lustre of recorded virtue, had exerted rather an evil in- 
fluence over the mind of this young nobleman ; and nou- 
rished the chief fault of his character — suspicion. Still, 
however, he was not a convert to the doctrine of his com- 
panion — to whose arguments he would reply, " well, when 
Clara Delaval is proved unworthy, I will become your 
disciple ; but until then I am content to hold that virtue 
yet possesses a home on earth." 

After making the necessary arrangements at L , 

Lord Henry returned to the town in the neighbourhood 
of which was Mrs. Delaval's residence, where the appal- 
ling intelligence met his ear, that Clara Delaval had been 
arrested for the murder of her aunt. Indignantly did he 
at first repel the horrid imputation; but the following 
details left little even for the most devoted affection to 
plead. On the evening prior to the murder, Mrs. Dela- 
val had been more than usually unkind towards Clara, 
vowing that she should never marry Lord Henry with her 
consent; and that no portion of that wealth, for the sake 
of which she declared her niece desirous of her death, 
should ever be hers. Upon this Miss Delaval rose with 
a haughty and indignant air; and, protesting that she would 
no longer be the degraded victim of studied unkindness, left 
the room. Retiring to her own apartment she burst into 
tears, and appeared in great agitation. She then dismissed 
her maid ^who generally slept in an antechamber) — and 
as she did not desire her presence, she permitted her to 
go and pass the night with a sick friend, in the city. The 
ensuing morning the murder was discovered. Around 
the neck of the deceased a silk scarf, belonging to Miss De- 
laval was lightly twisted, and a remarkable diamond ring, 
also the property of that unfortunate young lady, and the 
gift of her lover was found grasped in one hand. Not 
the smallest article had been purloined; and this as much 
as any other circumstance tended to criminate Miss Dela- 
val. She was the only person that could benefit by the 
catastrophe ; since, should her aunt die intestate, the pro- 
perty would devolve upon her as the nearest relative. 

Bitter were the reveries of Lord Henry— terrible his al- 
ternations of abhorrence and tenderness. " Often,*' 
thought he, *' often have I heard, but never until now be- 
lieved, that the enthusiastic nature of woman brooks no 
middle course; extreme in good or il!^ when she falls from 
the unspotted heaven of innocence, she ' cares not into 
what abyss.' Had the name of this once worshipped being 
been associated with any other crime — then, amid sor- 
sow and degradation, my soul would have clung to her, 
with a devotion unchanged and unchangeable. But the 1 
hard heart — the bloody hand 1 No, no; never will I see 
her more !" 

And how did she feel, "the outcast, the abandoned — 
the alone?" She believed that to be guiltless and to be 
acquitted were necessarily cause and consequence; and 
casting away all fear, she cheered her solitude, with 
conjectures as to the time of Lord Henry's return. * : How 
he will love me in my affliction," thought she ; <! and how 
indignant he will be that a crime so dreadful should be 
laid to my charge ! * 

During more than a week she listened almost breath- 
lessly for the impatient footstep of affection, to break the 
dreary monotony of her confinement; but it came not — 
and then the trusting heart began to fail, and blasted 
hope, with sickening and desolating power came back 
upon the soul. All that she had read and heard of the 
feebleness of earthly ties, and the perishableness of earthly 
friendships, seemed now confirmed by the deep marking 
hand of experience, and to give assurance, t^at 
" He who has but tears to give, 
Must weep those tears alone," 
The demon of misery in whose very existence she had, 
with the joyous scepticism of her years, refused to believe 
was now coming fast^ upon her " with his overtaking 



